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FOREWORD 

In  1957  "A  Brief  History  of  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction"  was  pub- 
lished. It  covered  the  first  100  years  operation  of  the  office  since  its  creation 
in  1854  and  continuing  through  the  third  term  of  Superintendent  Vernon 
L.  Nickell.  This  supplement  number  one  covers  the  fourth  and  last  term  of 
Superintendent  Nickell  and  the  1959-63  term  of  Superintendent  George  T. 
W  ilk  ins. 

The  Author 


SUPPLEMENT  NUMBER  1 

A   BRIEF   HISTORY   OI-   THli   OFFICE  OF   PUHi.IC;    INSTRUCTION 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

CHAPTER  23 

Vernon  L.  Nickel l 

(Fourth  Term,    I954-I95S) 

The  year  1954  was  another  election  year  for  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Vernon  L.  Nickell  became  a  candidate  for  a  fourth  term. 
His  Democratic  opponent  was  Mark  A.  Peterman  of  Springfield.  An  analysis 
of  the  vote  showed  that  Mr.  Nickell  was  re-elected  by  a  plurality  of  1,655,174 
votes  to  1,615,325  votes  for  Mr.  Peterman.  The  net  plurality  for  Mr.  Nickell 
was  37,849  votes,  a  much  smaller  one  than  in  any  previous  election. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  election  results  showed  that  Mr.  Nit^kell  carried 
84  counties;  Mr.  Peterman  carried  18  counties.  But  Cook  County  did  give 
Mr.  Peterman  977,625  votes  to  778,659  votes  for  Mr.  Nickell.  The  "down- 
state"  counties  gave  Mr.  Nickell  874,515  votes  to  637,000  votes  for  Mr. 
Peterman.* 

In  retrospect,  one  can  get  a  perspective  of  Superintendent  Nickell's 
administrations  that  is  not  possible  by  looking  at  each  term  individually.  For 
example,  one  can  make  more  accurate  evaluations  and  judgments  by  studying 
the  sixteen  years  of  service  rendered  by  the  Office.  It  shall  be  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  make  these  evaluations  and  judgments. 

As  the  record  of  Superintendent  Nickell's  four  terms  is  studied,  several 
aspects  of  educational  emphasis  stand  out.  One  important  aspect  is  the 
increased  emphasis  upon  special  education.  As  the  issues  of  the  Educational 
Press  Bulletin  for  1954  to  1957  will  verify,  the  tempo  of  efforts  was  in- 
creased. Ray  Graham,  Director;  Genevieve  Drennen,  Consultant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction;  and  certain  specialists  in  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  state  emphasized  the  various  categories  of  special  educa- 
tion. More  specifically,  there  were  campaigns  in  behalf  of  students  in  the  areas 
of  impaired  hearing  and  vision,  dental  hygiene,  auditory  training,  mentally 
handicapped,  partially  sighted,  heart  deficiency,  exceptional  children,  the 
physically  handicapped,  and  others. 

In  addition,  there  was  increased  emphasis  upon  iiealth  and  physical 
education  programs,  safety  education,  protection  from  disasters,  fire  safety, 
the  shut-in  child,  the  harmful  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  human  rela- 
tions, and  others.  The  staff  in  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  also  gave  con- 
siderable impetus  to  the  fine  arts  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

'  Official  Vote  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Cast  at  the  Central  Election.  November 
2,  1954.     Compiled  by  Charles  F.  Carpentier,  Secretary  of  State. 


A  careful  study  of  the  Educational  Press  Bulletin  for  the  years  1954-1958 
reveals  a  consistent  pattern  of  emphasis  upon  special  education  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  guiding  spirit  of  this  endeavor  was  Ray  Graham, 
the  competent  and  dedicated  director  of  special  education.  But  there  were 
others,  too.  Dorothy  Seigle  in  the  division  of  the  mentally  handicapped, 
Genevieve  Drennen  in  the  division  of  impaired  hearing,  Martha  Black  in 
the  division  of  speech  correction,  Dorothy  Bryan  in  the  division  of  the 
partially  sighted  and  blind,  and  Iva  Boyles  in  the  division  of  the  physically 
handicapped  were  other  members  of  the  team  who  have  done  so  much  to 
place  Illinois  in  the  forefront  of  special  education. 

In  1956  Superintendent  Nickell  reported  that  great  progress  had  been 
made  in  planning  all  school  facilities  for  special  education.  In  his  own  words 
this  progress  is  significant  in  two  respects:  "(1)  the  rapid  increase  of 
school  districts  and  architects  in  including  suitable  rooms  for  carrying  out 
special  education  programs."-  Instead  of  using  basement  rooms  or  moving 
a  special  class  from  building  to  building  as  congested  situations  developed, 
blueprints  of  new  buildings  provided  permanent  and  suitable  facilities  for 
special  education  programs. 

But  these  improvements  were  not  easy  to  accomplish.  As  Ray  Graham 
stated,  "Illinois  was  like  most  other  states  in  facing  problems  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  children  of  the  state.  Three  of  the  problems  indicated  were 
"great  increases  in  school  enrollments,  changing  patterns  in  curriculum,  and 
demands  that  grow  out  of  the  increased  attention  that  citizens  are  giving  to 
their  school  and  community  problems."^ 

It  might  have  been  added  that  point  three  above  can  be  attributed  to 
the  persistent  and  intelligent  leadership  of  those  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  who  kept  the  people  informed  about  and  inspired  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  exceptional  children  of  school  age.  Incidentally,  this  Depart- 
ment was  referred  to  as  the  Division  for  Education  of  Exceptional  Children. 

The  issue  of  the  Educational  Press  Bulletin  from  which  the  previous 
quotations  were  taken  was  devoted  principally  to  Exceptional  Children  and 
in  Mr.  Nickell's  own  words  was  "the  result  of  several  years  of  study  and 
observation  by  educators  and  architects."* 

Increased  attention  to  children  with  multiple  handicaps  is  deserving  of 
brief  attention.  Research  has  revealed  that  social  adjustment  is  one  of  the 
required  objectives  of  any  approved  program  of  special  education.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Education  for  Exceptional  Children  desired  ( 1 )  a  list  of  suggestions  for 
school  facilities  for  the  education  of  exceptional  children,  and  ( 2 )  the  interest 
of  school  districts  and  architects  in  including  suitable  rooms  for  carrying  out 
special  education  programs.  Instead  of  using  basement  rooms  or  moving 
a  special  class  from  building  to  building  as  congested  situations  developed, 
blueprints  of  new  buildings  provided  permanent  suitable  facilities  for  special 
education  programs. 

Separate  statements  were  prepared  for  physical  facilities  for  children 
with  physical  handicaps,  those  who  are  mentally  handicapped,  those  with 
impaired  hearing,  those  who  are  blind  and  partially  sighted,  those  needing 
speech  correction,  those  with  emotional  or  social  problems,  and  those  need- 
ing psychological  service.     Since  the  philosophy  of  emotional  and  social  ad- 

-  Educational  Press  Bulletin,  May,  1956,  p.  2. 
•'  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
■*  Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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justment  was  foremost,  the  key  word  was  integration  rather  than  separation 
or  isolation. 

But  this  "special  issue"  of  the  Educational  Press  Bulletin  was  not  the 
only  one  devoted  to  education  of  the  exceptional  child.  An  examination  of 
the  issues  of  the  publication  for  a  period  of  many  years  reveals  a  consistent 
effort  by  the  State  Ollice  to  keep  rlie  public  informed.  For  example,  an 
earlier  issue  emphasized  the  importance  of  special  education  programs  for 
secondary  schools.  In  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  importance  and  necessity 
for  planning  at  the  state  level,  Ray  Graham  outlined  "seven  basics  in  terms 
of  the  high  school  pupil  who  is  exceptional."'  These  follow  in  abbreviated 
form: 

"1.  The  state  has  a  responsibility  for  giving  le;;al  permissions  and  patterns 
to  local  school  systems  in  establishing  special  services  at  the  secondary- 
school  level  for  exceptional  youth.  .   . 

2.  State  constitutional  provisions  encourage  educational  planning  for  all 
pupils.   .  . 

3.  If  the  two  basics  just  preceding  this  are  accepted,  then  educational  oppor- 
tunity should  be  free  to  the  unusual,  as  well  as  the  usual  pupil.    .    . 

4.  If  a  high-school  program  is  the  right  of  the  pupil  with  exceptionalities, 
then  it  should  be  financed  according  to  the  philosophy  that  applies  to 
all  public  high-school  education.  .   . 

5.  Patterns  of  co-operative  relationships  between  local  and  state  units  of 
government  are  evidenced  in  the  operation  of  the  usual  school  pro- 
gram.  .   . 

6.  Legislative  patterns  are  necessary.  .   . 

7.  Recent  developments  in  legislation  and  funaioning  programs  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  give  special  attention  to  age  ranges.    .    ."" 

This  is  a  logical  and  clear  exposition  of  the  obligation  of  the  state  to 
provide  education  for  all  the  children. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  there  is  more  to  the  education  of  the  excep- 
tional child  than  a  statement  of  philosophy  and  principles.  There  was  sys- 
tematic effon  to  implement  principles.  One  such  instance  was  a  two-day 
conference  on  multiple  handicapped  children  at  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity on  July  28,  29,  1955.  The  conference  centered  around  two  salient 
questions: 

"1.  What  do  we  want  to  accomplish  for  multiple  handicapped  children? 
2.  How  will  we  accomplish  it  in  terms  of  what  is  best  for  these  chil- 
dren?"' 

Programs  must  be  administered,  costs  computed,  programs  supervised, 
state-aid  claims  audited  and  many  other  duties  attended.  Truly,  the  program 
of  education  for  education  of  the  exceptional  child  was  moving  ahead  rapidly. 

Health  and  physical  education  programs  for  the  school  children  of  the 
state  are  provided  for  by  the  statutes  of  Illinois.  To  the  uninformed  citizen 
this  means  "exercise."  But  there  are  larger  implications.  Health  education 
is  an  accompanying  responsibility.  For  many  years  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  has  had  a  Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
But  as  time  passed,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  expanded 
and  refined  earlier  concepts  of  physical  education  and  rendered  more  specific 
assistance  to  school  programs.     In  1958,  Hazel  O'Neal  compiled  and  pub- 

••  Educational  Press  Bulletin,  February,  1956,  p.   10. 

"/W.,  p.  10-12. 

'Educational  Press  Bulletin,  December,  1955,  p.  13. 


lished  in  the  Educational  Press  Bulletin  a  list  of  "Sources  of  Health  Materials." 
These  "Sources"  contained  a  bibliography  and  list  of  available  materials  in 
Structure  and  Function  of  the  Human  Body,  Personal  Hygiene  and  Groom- 
ing, Alcohol  and  Narcotics,  Eyes,  Diseases-Communicable  and  Non-Com- 
municabie.  Dental  Health,  Mental  Health,  Posture,  Hearing,  School  Building 
and  Environment.  These  categories  are  listed  to  indicate  the  many-sided 
factors  in  the  program. 

Some  handicapped  children  cannot  attend  a  public  school  for  one  reason 
or  another.  The  causes  vary.  Cardiac  conditions,  cerebral  palsy,  polio,  and 
nephritis  are  some  of  these.  Hence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  conduct  classes 
at  home  or  in  a  hospital.  Gloria  Calovini,  Assistant  Director,  Division  for 
Exceptional  Children,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  was  assigned  to 
supervise  the  program  for  the  Physically  Handicapped.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  enterprise,  the  following  statements  are  submitted. 
During  the  1957-1958  school  year,  1,411  physically  handicapped  children 
in  Illinois  outside  of  Chicago  received  home  instruction.  614  home  instruc- 
tors were  employed  in  87  counties.  This  number  represented  346  school 
districts.  But  of  this  number,  in  152  districts  the  home  instruction  plan 
was  the  only  type  of  special  service  offered.**  The  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  believed  literally  that  all  of  the  children  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  education. 

Closely  related  to  good  health  and  physical  fitness  is  the  matter  of  school 
safety.  It  sounds  trite  to  say  that  the  school  should  be  a  healthful  and  safe 
place  for  children  to  be.  But  nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted  when  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  school  children  are  concerned.  Certainly  Superin- 
tendent Nickell  took  nothing  for  granted.  An  examination  of  documentary 
evidence  reveals  that  Superintendent  Nickell  not  only  believed  in  school 
safety  but  implemented  these  beliefs.  There  has  been  a  Civil  Defense  Co- 
ordinator in  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  for  many  years.  This  officer 
concerned  himself  with  such  matters  as  safety  from  tornadoes,  severe  storms, 
enemy  bombings,  lire  safety,  safety  on  school  buses,  safety  patrols,  safety  in 
science  laboratories,  driver  education,  and  many  others.  Not  only  did  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  spearhead  these  efforts,  but  he 
enlisted  the  active  support  and  cooperation  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal's  Office, 
the  National  Safety  Council  and  other  agencies. 

Thus  far  this  chapter  has  dealt  with  some  specifics  of  Superintendent 
Nickell's  fourth  term.  But  encompassing  all  of  the  multifarious  activities 
is  the  quality  of  educational  leadership.  Each  of  the  four  terms  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Nickell  finds  educational  leadership 
exhibited  to  a  marked  degree. 

But  what  is  leadership?  How  is  it  defined?  How  does  one  recognize 
it  and  identify  it?  In  some  respects  these  are  difficult  questions.  In  seeking 
a  descriptive  definition  of  leadership  in  Webster's  Dictionary,  the  author 
consulted  the  Dictionary  of  Education.    The  result  was  rewarding: 

"leadership:  (1)  the  ability  and  readiness  to  inspire,  guide,  direct,  or 
manage  others;  (2)  the  role  of  interpreter  of  the  interests  and  objec- 
tives of  a  group,  the  group  recognizing  and  accepting  the  interpreter 
as  a  spokesman."'' 

^Educational  Press  Bulletin,  December,  1958,  p.  3. 
9  Carter  V.  Good,  Dictionary  of  Education,  p.  237. 


This  definition  needs  no  amplification  nor  interpretation.  Applied  to 
State  Superintendent  Nickcll,  it  helps  to  explain  his  identification  with  the 
cause  of  education  in  Illinois.  The  respect  which  he  enjoyed  as  an  educa- 
tional leader  was  recognized  by  the  members  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
when  they  responded  to  Mr.  Nickell's  plea  for  more  generous  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  of  the  state.  It  was  recognized  by  profes- 
sional school  people:  teachers,  principles,  superintendents,  board  members. 
This  leadership  was  illustrated  in  the  educational  publications  issued  by  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

One  of  the  intangible  factors,  difficult  to  verify  objectively,  but  clearly 
discernible  to  even  a  casual  observer,  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
that  employees  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  showed  to  Mr. 
Nickell.  The  writer  observed  this  on  many  occasions,  under  many  different 
kinds  of  circumstances.  It  seemed  that  these  traits  stemmed  from  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Nickell's  ability  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  public  education. 

To  be  sure  anyone  holding  a  state  office  for  sixteen  years  cannot  go 
unscathed,  either  personally  or  professionally.  For  example,  there  was  some 
personal  and  professional  criticism  over  the  awarding  of  contracts  to  transport 
surplus  commodities  for  the  school  lunch  program.  The  newspapers  of 
the  state  reported  the  criticism.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  gain  partisan 
advantage  from  the  newspaper  reports.  Charges  of  favoritism  and  collusion 
were  levelled  at  Superintendent  Nickell.  But  no  legal  charges  were  ever 
preferred.  The  natural  assumption  would  be  that  no  evidence  that  would 
hold  up  in  court  could  be  marshaled.  Under  the  American  system,  everyone 
is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  a  preponderance  of  evidence  proves  other- 
wise. One  fact  is  quite  clear,  and  that  was  that  when  contracts  for  trans- 
portation were  signed,  a  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  present.  This  fact,  of  itself,  would  seem  to  dispel  shadows  of  any 
suspicion  of  irregularity  or  favoritism.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Nickell  stated  publicly 
that  the  bid  was  awarded  to  the  best  and  most  responsible  bidder. 

A  part  of  Mr.  Nickell's  last  term  was  marred  by  a  serious  illness  of  some 
months  duration.  But  ultimately  a  recovery  was  effected.  This  illness,  how- 
ever, influenced  Mr.  Nickell's  decision  not  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  fifth 
term.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Nickell's  physician  told  him  that  if  he  became  a 
candidate  he  would  risk  his  life.'" 

Reference  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  about  perspective 
of  the  sixteen  years  of  service  rendered  by  Vernon  L  Nickll  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  author,  who  was  a  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  a  college  professor  of  education,  as  well  as  a  part-time  em- 
ployee during  two  summers  in  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  believes  these 
facts  to  be  prominent:  ( I )  Superintendent  Nickell  believed  that  public 
schools  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  rather  than  be  centralized 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  appointed  officials.  ( 2 )  There  was  the  essence  of  a 
firm  belief  in  education  for  all  American  youth.  ( 3 )  There  was  a  carefully 
planned  and  minutely  executed  program  of  interpreting  the  schools  of  the 
State  to  the  public.  (4)  Through  the  vision  and  hard  work  of  Ray  Graham 
and  other  specialists,  Illinois  brought  to  fruition  one  of  the  best  programs 
of  sp>ecial  education  in  the  nation.    (5)  There  was  increased  emphasis  upon 

'"  This  information  is  contained  in  a  personal  letter  from  Mr.  Nickell  to  the 
author. 


physical  and  health  education.  ( 6 )  Superintendent  Nickell  was  quite  eflfective 
in  persuading  the  General  Assembly  to  support  public  education  more  gen- 
erously. 

And  so  in   January,    1959,   Superintendent   Nickell   bowed   out   after 
sixteen  years  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     As  has  been  stated 
this  was  the  longest  tenure  in  the  Ofi&ce  except  for  the  twenty-eight  years 
served  by  Francis  G.  Blair.    Upon  assuming  office  in  1959,  the  new  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  George  T.  Wilkins  said  of  his  predecessor: 
"May  I  pay  tribute  to  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Vernon  L.  Nickell,  who 
has  given  dedicated  and  devoted  educational  leadership  and  service  to 
the  schools  of  Illinois  for  the  past  sixteen  years.     On  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  our  State,  may  I  say,  "Many  thanks  for  a  task  well  done.'  "^^ 

11  Educational  Press  Bulletin,  February,  1959,  p.  2. 
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CHAPTER  24 

GEORGE  T.  WILKINS 

1959  —  1963 

Vernon  L.  Nickell  decided  that  he  would  not  seek  re-election  after  his 
fourth  term.  He  had  served  sixteen  years,  which  is  the  second  longest  period 
of  tenure  in  the  history  of  the  office.  The  Republican  Party  nominated 
Gerald  W.  Smith  as  its  standard  bearer  for  the  Office  of  State  Superintendent; 
the  Democratic  Party  nominated  George  T.  Wilkins.  Both  conducted  an 
active  campaign. 

The  election  results  showed  that  Mr.  Wilkins  had  been  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  208,545  votes.  ^  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  votes  cast  showed 
that  Mr.  Wilkins  carried  Cook  County  1,002,  378  votes  to  696,658  votes 
for  Mr.  Smith.  However,  Mr.  Smith  carried  the  downstate  area  780,674 
votes  to  683,499.  Mr.  Smith  carried  61  counties  while  Mr.  Wilkins  carried 
41  counties. - 

George  T.  Wilkins  was  born  in  Anna,  Illinois.  He  began  his  teaching 
career  in  a  one-room  school  in  1923.  Successively  he  became  a  superintendent 
of  elementary  and  high  schools  and  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Madison  County. 

Academically,  he  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  McKendree  College. 
In  addition  to  his  academic  training  and  experience,  Mr.  Wilkins  had  been 
active  in  professional  and  civic  affairs,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 

One  professional  interest  deserves  special  mention.  He  had  been  active 
in  the  Illinois  Curriculum  Program  since  its  inception.  This  fact  is  men- 
tioned as  having  a  bearing  upon  curriculum  improvement  to  be  described 
later  in  this  narrative. 

Upon  assuming  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent  Wilkins  said  of  his  predecessor: 

"May  I  pay  tribute  to  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Vernon  L.  Nickell,  who  has 
fiiven  dedicated  and  devoted  educational  leadership  and  service  to  the  schools  of 
Illinois  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  On  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  our  state,  may 
1  say,  'Many  thanks  for  a  task  well  done."  "^ 

George  T.  Wilkins  inherited  all  of  the  duties  of  his  predecessors  and,  in 
addition,  others  that  devolved  upon  the  office  from  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  and  the  federal  government.  These  additional  duties  were  many 
and  varied.  Only  a  few  will  be  listed  here  as  illustrative. 


1  Official  Vote  of  the  Stale  of  Illinois  Cast  at  the  General  Election,  November, 
1958.    Published  by  Charles  F.  Carpentier,  Secretary  of  State. 
■-  Ibid. 
^Educational  Press  Bulletin,  February,   1959,  p.  2. 
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Mr.  Wilkins  became  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  the  Illinois  Higher  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Corporation,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
He  was  also  made  responsible  for  the  administration  of  an  Act  to  regulate 
the  granting  of  academic  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates. 

As  one  who  has  studied  all  of  the  State  Superintendent's  Biennial  Re- 
ports, the  author  is  struck  with  the  voluminous  statistical  data  at  the  present 
time  as  compared  with  a  few  decades  ago.  The  statistics  are  detailed  and 
varied.  These  reports  comprise  a  rich  source  for  all  sorts  of  investigations. 
However,  one  may  become  a  bit  nostalgic  for  expressions  of  educational 
philosophy  and  the  downright  crusading  fervor  of  Superintendents'  reports 
during  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  But  the  State  Superin- 
tendent must  be  an  administrator  of  a  complex  and  demanding  state  school 
system.  Each  session  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  adds  more  duties  to 
the  office. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  assess  the  principal  accomplishments  of  a  State 
Superintendent  during  a  single  administration.  One  is  never  sure  what  the 
Superintendent  would  characterize  as  his  most  important  accomplishments. 
The  average  layman  m.ight  place  a  high  degree  of  importance  upon  one 
while  a  professional  educator  might  emphasize  another.  The  writer  makes 
bold  to  suggest  the  following  accomplishments: 

1.  A  complete  re-organization  of  the  office  into  six  clearly  defined 
departments.  If  this  does  not  seem  important,  the  reader  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  is  an 
administrative  office.  An  organization  chart  appears  in  these  pages. 

2.  A  new  system  of  fiscal  accotmting.  Other  State  departments  of  public 
instruction  in  the  United  States  have  evinced  much  interest  in  this 
category.  The  new  system  of  fiscal  accounting  applied  not  only  to 
Mr.  Wilkin's  office  but  to  all  school  districts  as  well. 

3.  The  addition  of  a  full-time  research  and  consultant  staff.  Competent 
personnel,  with  advanced  degrees,  were  recruited  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent. A  competent  consultant  service  was  instituted  in  the 
fields  of  special  education,  curriculum  construction,  the  junior  high 
school,  and  many  others. 

4.  The  school  lunch  program  has  been  vastly  improved.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  characterized  it  as  one  of  the  best 
in  the  nation. 

5.  A  new  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  junior  high  school  in 
the  educational  system.  Too  often  the  junior  high  school  has  appeared 
to  be  the  "step-child"  of  the  school  system. 

6.  Extensive  Curriculum  Revision.  More  will  follow  in  some  detail 
about  each  of  these  categories. 

7.  Development  of  community  junior  colleges.  "While  the  junior  college 
idea  is  not  new  in  Illinois,  there  are  many  problems  in  implementing 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  furnishing  leadership  at  the  State  level. 

8.  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1938.  (With  special  reference 
to  Titles  III,  V,  VIII.)  This  act  provides  a  program  of  cooperation 
between  the  federal  and  state  governments  in  the  best  sense.  Super- 
intendent Wilkins  has  worked  diligently  to  the  end  that  more  might 
be  accomplished. 
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9.  Health  and  physical  education.  Health  and  physical  education,  like 
the  poor,  are  always  with  us.  The  Oflice  of  Public  Instruction  has 
made  some  much  needed  reforms,  particularly  in  the  philosophy 
and  administration  of  state  programs. 

1.    Reorganization  of  the  Administrative  Personnel. 

A  study  of  the  organizational  structure  chart,  previously  referred  to,  will 
reveal  the  following. 

Six  clearly  defined  divisions  of  responsibility  have  been  created.  Each 
division  of  responsibility  is  headed  by  a  director.  The  divisions  are:  (1)  The 
Division  of  Instruction,  (2)  The  Division  of  Related  General  Services,  (3) 
The  Division  of  Legal  Matters,  (4)  The  Division  of  General  Office,  (5) 
The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  (6)  The  Division  of  Teacher  Certifi- 
cation. 

The  line  of  authority  runs  from  the  State  Superintendent  through  the 
First  Assistant  Superintendent  to  the  Directors  of  the  Divisions.  But  the 
office  of  First  Assistant  is  not  new. 

As  most  schoolmen  know,  the  State  Superintendent  is  a  member  of 
the  Teacher  Retirement  Board,  School  Community  Relations  Board,  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  University  of  Illinois  Board  of  Tnistees,  Teacher 
College  Board,  and  Southern  Illinois  University  Board.  These  are  in  addi- 
tion to  other  Boards  and  Commission  which  were  mentioned  previously. 

2.    A  New  System  of  Fiscal  Accounting 

In  1957,  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  authorized  an  accounting  divi- 
sion for  schools.  The  State  Superintendent's  office  was  authorized  to  proceed 
with  the  work.  A  licensed  auditor  was  retained  whose  duty  it  was  to  give 
expert  advice  and  to  recommend  procedures. 

The  federal  government  was  also  interested  in  improving  statistical 
services  for  education  in  the  several  states.  Pursuant  to  this  desire.  Title  X 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (1958)  provided  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  annually  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  a  better  statistical 
system.  The  Illinois  General  Assembly  made  an  appropriation  to  the  same 
end  and  now  grants  about  $85,000  annually.  In  1959,  the  General  Assembly 
increased  the  size  of  the  appropriation  and  provided  for  more  people  to  carry 
on  the  program. 

All  kinds  of  claims  were  to  be  audited;  for  example,  all  monies  received 
from  NDEA,  the  general  state  aid  program,  tuition  claims  for  certain  dis- 
tricts, transportation  claims,  and  funds  allotted  to  special  education.  Mr.  C. 
Allen  Fort  was  asked  to  become  Director  of  Finance  and  Statistics  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  He  did  so,  and  investigation  by 
the  author  revealed  that  his  leadership  and  energy  resulted  in  much  being 
done  in  a  space  of  two  years.  The  work  is  going  ahead  and  may  take  several 
more  years  to  attain  a  most  desirable  and  complete  system. 

Mr.  Fort  reported  that  the  influence  of  the  new  system  had  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  schools  in  the  state.   Some  of  these  beneficial  results  were: 

1.  Definite  rules  were  established; 

2.  A  manual  of  procedures  was  completed; 

3.  The  school  districts  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  keeping 
efficient  personnel  records; 
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4.  The  County  Superintendents  were  in  a  position  to  exeicise  greater 
professional  leadership; 

5.  Short  school  years  were  eliminated  because  there  was  now  a  uniform 
system  of  counting  days  of  school. 

County  Superintendents  had  to  be  briefed  and  oriented  in  the  new 
system.  Workshops  were  held  by  the  State  Office  for  County  Superintendents. 
County  Manuals  were  adopted,  as  well  as  new  budget  forms,  and  a  more 
rigid  system  of  financial  reporting  was  instituted. 

There  was  some  resistance  to  the  new  system  of  fiscal  reporting,  but 
once  the  logic  of  the  system  became  apparent,  much  of  the  resistance  to  the 
new  system  disappeared.  Mr.  Fort  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  once 
the  system  is  set  up  by  means  that  IBM  recommended,  the  necessity  for 
duplication  of  requests  for  statistical  data  will  be  completely  eliminated,  as 
the  Division  will  be  the  source  of  all  data.  As  has  been  stated  previously,  the 
new  system  is  attracting  favorable  attention  in  the  otlier  states  of  the  Union. 

3.    Research  and  Consultant  Service 

While  the  idea  of  engaging  highly  trained  consultants  was  not  originated 
by  Superintendent  Wilkins,  he  did  give  it  a  sharper  focus  and  increased 
emphasis.  A  consultant  is  defined  as  "a  professionally  qualified  individual  who 
provides  leadership,  counsel,  and  service  within  his  special  area  in  the  imple- 
mentation and  promotion  of  the  educational  program."  * 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  1962,  p.  17. 

The  broad  general  development  of  the  services  of  the  consultant  are 
categorized  into  four  areas: 

"a.    In  identifying  and  defining  the  unmet  needs  of  people  in  the  schools; 

b.  In  analyzing  the  over-all  school  structure; 

c.  In  developing  sound  programs  for  improving  the  educational  offerings;  and 

d.  In  improving  human  relations  within  the  schools  and  between  the  schools  and 
the  community."^ 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  services  provided  and  the  names  of 
people  available  are  contained  in  the  publication  just  cited.  Be  it  sufficient 
to  state  here  that  there  are  consultants  in  General  Education,  Junior  Colleges, 
Junior  High  Schools,  Curriculum,  Instructional  Materials  as  well  as  in  the 
special  areas  of  Special  Education,  Art,  Music,  Physical  Education,  Vocational 
Education  and  many  others.  It  should  be  added  that  this  variety  of  expert 
services  is  available  to  school  people  upon  request:  to  county  superintendents, 
school  boards,  administrators,  and  others. 

4.   "The  School  Lunch  Program 

Superintendent  Wilkins  expressed  the  philosophy  of  the  school  lunch 
program  in  these  words: 

'The  School  Lunch  Program  is  an  expansion  in  practice  of  the  term  'educa- 
tion,' whereby  wc  are  enabled  to  develop  more  fully  the  potentialities  of  the 
whole  child — mental,  moral,  physical  and  spiritual."" 


••  Educational  Leadership  and  Supervision.   Issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Supcrintcnd- 

'^Ibid. 

"  Illinois  Journal  of  Education,  February,  1962,  p.  3. 
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It  is  well  known  that  we  have  an  abundance  of  knowledge  about  foods 
and  nutrition,  but  we  know  little  about  how  to  change  people's  eating  habits. 
America's  teen-age  daughters  will  be  tomorrow's  mothers,  but  there  is  much 
evidence  that  millions  of  them  live  on  French  fries,  pizza,  hamburgers,  and 
soft  drinks.  Ezra  Taft  Benson  once  said  in  the  Congressional  Record  that 
"Never  have  young  people  been  more  in  need  of  wise  advice  and  guidance 
on  food."  '  Dr.  Leverton,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Nutrition  Education  Con- 
ference in  Washington,  D.  C.  stated,  "Never  have  children  needed  food 
guidance  as  they  do  in  our  present  complicated  food  world."  * 

The  following  is  a  list  of  concrete  ideas,  in  abbreviated  form,  advanced 
by  Superintendent  Wilkins'  Director  of  the  School  Lunch  Program: 

"(1)      Emphasize  to  youngsters  that  nutrition  is  a  science  and  therefore  should  be 
taught  as  such  with  planned  laboratory  experiences  in  the  lunchroom.   .  . 

(2)  Well  balanced  meals  can  be  demonstrated  with  school  lunch  menus  as  an 
example. 

(3)  Teaching  patterns  of  unfamilar  foods  or  combination  of  foods  to  be  served 
would  be  a  way  of  developing  good  attitudes  toward  food. 

(4)  Have  the  teachers  initiate  a  clean  plate  club  as  a  method  to  encourage  chil- 
dren to  eat  a  wide  variety  of  foods. 

(5)  Class  trips  to  the  kitchen  to  observe  the  food  being  prepared,  as  well  as  to 
study  from  whence  foods  come  provide  meaningful  experiences  for  children 
in  school. 

(6)  Correct  social  and  good  eating  habits  should  be  emphasized  in  the  class- 
room with  laboratory  experiences  in  the  lunchroom. 

(7)  Regular  school  subjects  can  be  taught  through  the  lunchroom.  For  example, 
studies  of  food  weight  and  cost  in  the  lunchroom  provide  good  experience 
in  arithmetic.  .  . 

(8)  Work  closely  with  home  economics  teachers,  nurses,  and  other  personnel 
that  have  close  connection  with  nutrition.  .  . 

(9)  School  personnel  on  all  levels,  and  cafeteria  employees  on  all  levels,  should 
work  closely  with  Field  Supervisors  of  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  .  . 

(10)     School  personnel  on  all  levels  should  take  advantage  of  all  seminars  which 
are  held  in  various  universities  and  colleges  in  our  state.  .  ."^ 

But  as  important  as  school  lunch  educational  objectives  are,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  requirements  of  the  federal  government  which 
must  be  met  if  surplus  commodities  are  used.  In  addition,  there  must  be  an 
adequate  auditing  department,  foods  must  be  transported,  and  there  must  be 
adequate  supervision  of  programs  by  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Meticulous  care  has  been  devoted  to  these  administra- 
tive responsibilities  by  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  which  elicited  this 
statement  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  "One  of  the  best  in 
the  United  States." 

More  specifically,  a  few  of  the  responsibilities  should  be  examined.  The 
National  School  Lunch  Act  provides  that  a  Type  A  lunch  must  contain  cer- 
tain minimum  requirements.  A  rigid  accounting  system  must  be  maintained 
because  the  School  Lunch  Program  is  big  business.  The  total  federal  reim- 
bursements to  schools  in  Illinois  for  the  school  year  1960-1961  as  of  February, 
1962,  was  $9,868,181.91.  Twenty-five  million  pounds  of  commodities,  valued 
at  $6,770,000.00  were  distributed.  There  were  81,029,758  Type  A  meals 
served.  In  addition,  there  were  4,532  School  Lunch  and  Special  Milk  Pro- 
grams. ^^ 


'  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
^  Ibid.,  pp.  7,  8. 
10  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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These  figures  are  impressive  and  indicate  the  scope  of  the  lunch  program 
m  Illinois.  Also,  the  School  Lunch  Division  of  the  Ollice  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion receives  daily  requests  for  information  from  schools  in  tlie  State  desiring 
to  start  lunch  or  milk  programs.  Almt)st  invariably  the  principal  question  is, 
"Are  we  eligible?"  The  Division  of  School  Lunches  must  advise  and  follow 
up  the  inquiries. 

The  School  Lunch  Division  of  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has  a 
staff  of  eight  Field  Supervisors.  St;ilT  members  visit  from  150  to  200  lunch- 
room operations  each  year.  The  function  of  the  supervisors  is  to  render  serv- 
ice. Each  visit  involves  visits  to  sponsors,  school  administrators,  lunchrtxim 
managers,  home  economics  teachers,  and  other  responsible  persons.  The 
Field  Supervist>rs  render  leadership  as  well  as  service. 

Surplus  commodities  must  be  distributed  to  participating  schools. 
Through  a  system  of  competitive  bidding,  significant  savings  in  costs  were 
aflfected.  For  example,  there  was  a  saving  of  14%  in  transportation  of 
frozen  foods,  28^^  in  refrigerated  foods,  and  14%  in  dry  foods.  The  sum 
total  savc-d  in  dollars  was  $89,000.00  between  April,  1961,  and  June,  1962.*' 

Hence,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  this  Division, 
which  is  only  one  of  tlie  Divisions  in  the  State  Office  of  Public  Instruction. 
Truly,  the  duty  of  administering  the  schools  of  the  State  becomes  more 
arduous  and  complex  each  year! 

5.   The  Junior  High  School 

It  has  been  said  that  the  junior  high  school  is  the  "step-child"  of  Amer- 
ican education.  To  change  figures  of  speech,  the  junior  high  school  has  been 
termed  the  "bridge"  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  scIkx)!. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  the  junior  high  school  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  educational  system. 
June.   1962. 

Dr.  Olin  Hilcmari  was  appointed  by  Superintendent  Wilkins  to  be  the 
first  full-time  Junior  High  School  Consultant  that  the  State  ever  had.  He 
was  given  this  kind  of  mandate:  (1)  To  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the 
present  junior  high  school  programs  of  Illinois.  (2)  To  advise  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  junior  high  schools  of  the  State.  (3)  To  work  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  area  of  teacher  preparation  of  junior  high 
school  teachers  and  administrators. 

The  Illinois  School  Directory  for  1958-1959  contained  a  list  of  junior 
high  schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  This  brief  quotation  from  the  Directory 
is  revealing. 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  Junior  High  Schools  as  furnished  by  the 
Gaunty  Superintendents.  No  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction  to  designate  or  deterfnine  what  constitutes 
a  Junior  High  School.  We  have  merely  printed  the  list  as  furnished 
us."'-  (italics  by  the  author). 

This  quotation  is  not  intended  as  a  reflection  upon  the  Ofiice.  Rather, 
it  is  intended  to  point  up  the  low  state  into  which  the  junior  high  school  had 
fallen  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 


"  Statistics  piven  the  author  by  the  Direaor  of  the  Division  of  School  Lunches, 
12  lllinoii  School  Directory,  1958-1959.  p.  19-L 
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PATTERNS  AND  PUPILS  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  chart  below  compares  the  patterns  and  pupils  in  the  various  types  of  junior 
high  school  organizations  in  Illinois  for  the  school  year  of  1961-62.  From  the  total 
number  of  junior  high  schools  of  1961-62,  20.6%  of  them  contained  grades  7-8-9 
and  had  40%  of  the  junior  high  school  pupils  enrolled  in  them.  The  two-grade  junior 
high  schools,  grades  7-8,  made  up  69-6%  of  the  junior  high  schools,  enrolling  50% 
of  the  pupils.  The  remaining  9.8%  of  the  junior  high  schools,  having  various  types 
of  grade-organizations,  had  10%  of  the  total  enrollment. 
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Totals 


76 


256 


36 


57.989    72,156    14.415 


By:   OLIN  HILEMAN,  Consultant,  Junior  High  Schools 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruaion 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  recent  years?  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Newsletter  of  the  Junior  High  School  Association  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Hileman 
pointed  out  that  between  the  school  years  1958-1959  and  1961-1962,  eighty- 
six  additional  junior  high  schools  were  added  to  the  total  number  previously 
reported.  During  this  same  period,  twenty-four  of  the  eighty-six  were  three- 
year  junior  high  schools  when  organized.  ^^ 

Numbers  do  not  always  indicate  the  progress  of  institutions.  There  is 
still  some  diversity  in  the  organizational  structure  of  junior  high  schools. 
The  dominant  type  of  organization  is  the  6-2-4.  There  are  256  of  these  as 
compared  with  76  of  the  6-3-3  type.  However,  the  accompanying  chart 
shows  57,989  pupils  served  by  the  three-year  junior  high  school  and  72,156 
served  by  the  two-year  type.  There  are  36  "others"  serving  14,415  pupils. 
"Others"  indicate  the  8-4  plan  of  organization. 

It  seems  strange  that  there  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  thinking  about 
junior  high  schools.  This  confusion  exists  in  the  areas  of:  "(1)  teacher 
preparation,     ( 2 )  application  reports  for  recognition,     ( 3 )  grades  contained 

13  Newsletter,  Junior  High  School  Association  of  Illinois,  June,  1962,  p.  1. 
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THE  THREE-YEAR   JUNIOR    HIGH    SCHOOLS    IN    ILLINOIS   AS    REPORTED 

TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  OF    1961-62 
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of  a  junior  college  if  the  combined  population  of  the  participating  districts 
is  less  than  10,000.  i' 

It  should  be  realized  that  a  great  deal  of  time,  thought,  and  research 
must  be  given  to  this  function.  Furthermore,  the  Office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  is  charged  by  statute  with  responsibility  for 
determining  standards  for  the  establishment  of  said  junior  colleges. 

Pursuant  to  these  statutory  responsibilities,  Mr.  Wilkins  moved  ahead 
to  implement  the  provisions.  He  provided  leadership,  encouragement  and 
consultant  service  to  the  communities  of  the  State.  As  the  development 
and  growth  of  junior  colleges  was  accelerated,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  of  twelve  prominent 
educators  to  assist  in  and  refine  the  procedures  of  the  work. 

Minimum  standards  and  recommendations  have  been  developed  by  the 
Junior  College  Consultant,  Robert  Birkhimer,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Inter-University  Bureau  and  eminent  junior  college 
administrators  throughout  the  United  States.  Superintendent  Wilkins  en- 
visioned the  responsibilities  for  the  Junior  College  Consultant  as  embodying 
these  services: 

"1.    leadership  in  development  of  new  programs,  new  colleges,  new  regulations  and 
legislation. 

2.  coordination  of  existing  programs  and  provision  of  service  and  assistance  so 
that  they  may  operate  within  the  framework  of  the  law. 

3.  supervision  of  new  and  existing  junior  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  their  beterment.''^* 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  Title  VIII  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  the  junior  college  programs.  Title  VIII  is  greatly 
concerned  with  those  educational  programs  which  will  stimulate  training 
for  highly  skilled  technicians  in  vital  national  defense  occupations.  Large 
regional  areas  for  purposes  of  organizing,  administering  and  financing  tech- 
nical education  are  especially  important  to  the  federal  government.  The 
junior  college  is  particularly  adapted  to  this  need  if  the  unit  is  large  enough 
to  provide  an  adequate  financial  base  and  contains  enough  people  to  make 
the  per  capita  cost  reasonably  low. 

8.   National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1938 
(With  Special  Reference  to  Titles  III,  V,  and  VIII) 

Superintendent  Wilkins  emphasized  the  significance  of  this  Act  in 
these  words: 

"The  year  1958  will  be  historically  a  year  of  cardinal  significance  as  related 
to  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Aa  of  1862. 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act  prohibits  federal  control  of  local  schools 
but  it  provides  for  financial  support  by  the  federal  Government  which  will  help 
young  people  everywhere  fully  develop  their  mental  resources  and  technical 
skills."i9 

State  Superintendent  Wilkins  gave  honest  credit  to  his  predecessor, 
Vernon  L.  Nickell,  for  planning  which  resulted  in  the  progressive  develop- 

1"  The  School  Code  of  lUiuois,  1961,  pp.  130-  131. 

^'^  Educational  Press  Bulletin,  November,  I960,  p.  15. 

'^'^Educational  Press  Bulletin,  May,   1959,  p.  2. 
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ment  of  the  program  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  some  instances  tiie  state 
must  match  federal  grants  of  money.  Much  study  and  careful  thought  were 
given  by  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  meet  its 
responsibility  under  the  several  Titles  of  the  NDEA. 

The  Ortice  of  Public  Instruction  conceived  the  intent  of  Title  III  of  the 
NDEA  to  be  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  languages.  Title  V  of  the  Act  seeks  to  encourage  and  to 
stimulate  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  to  the  end  of  identifying  and 
encouraging  of  able  students.  An  area  vocational  education  program  is  the 
motivation  for  Title  VIII.  Reference  has  been  made  previously  to  the  poten- 
tial of  the  area  junior  college  for  this  program. 

A"State  Plan"  was  devised  for  better  cooperation  with  the  federal 
government.  The  administration  of  this  plan  was  delegated  to  First  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Mr.  G.  E.  Cornwell,  the  Supervisor  of  Title  III  and  to  staff 
specialists  and  consultants.  County  superintendents  of  schools  provide  an 
excellent  and  a  ready  means  to  disseminate  information,  instruction  and 
application  blanks  for  projects  to  the  local  school  districts.  Great  impetus  in 
the  implementation  of  the  three  Titles  has  been  given  and  more  can  be 
expected  with  more  time  and  experience. 

9.   Health  and  Physical  Education 

Any  educational  program  should  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
pressed philosophy  of  leaders.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  George 
T.  Wilkins,  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  health  and  physical  education 
philosophy  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  also  made  an  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative change  of  considerable  moment.  A  brief  extract  of  Mr.  Wilkins' 
philosophy  was  expressed  in  this  manner: 

"Today  we  are  concerned  with  the  total  development  of  the  individual.  .  .  . 
Today's  teacher  is  no  longer  considered  a  custodian,  to  care  for  young  people,  or 
a  repository  of  information  and  subject  matter.  .  .  .  He  must  have  a  broad 
view  and  be  sound  in  the  understanding  of  the  human  organism  and  its  environ- 
ment. .  .  .  My  interest  in  the  well  being  of  boys  and  girls  has  encouraged  my 
desire  to  oflPer  better  services  of  my  office  to  the  schools  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  the  improvement  of  programs  in  health,  physical  education  and  safety.  To 
realize  this  goal  of  effective  supervision  at  the  state  level,  I  have  organized  these 
related  areas  into  a  single  administrative  unit."-" 

This  two-fold  idea  is  apparent:  the  development  of  the  total  person,  and  a 
unification  of  physical  education,  health  and  safety  activities  into  one  ad- 
ministrative unit. 

Because  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  have  a  mutual  interest  in  health 
education  and  the  health  of  the  school-age  child,  the  two  offices  planned 
jointly  state-wide  school  health  program.  One  of  the  instruments  was  the 
Illinois  Joint  Committee  on  School  Health.  Representatives  of  professional 
societies,  lay  organizations,  and  representatives  from  the  two  State  Offices 
composed  the  Committee.  It  was  recognized  that  each  one  of  the  State  Offices 
had  peculiar  functions  and  responsibilities,  and  those  must  be  respected. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  much  joint  planning  and  progress. 

-"Educational  Press  Bulletin.  November,   1959,  p.  3. 
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The  statutes  of  Illinois  provides  that  "the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system  shall  be  taught 
in  connection  with  the  various  divisions  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  as 
thoroughly  as  are  other  branches  in  all  schools  under  State  Control  .  .  ."  ^^ 

Concerning  this  legal  requirement,  Superintendent  Wilkins  said  in  part: 

"In  compliance  with  the  above  statutes  all  subject  matter  must,  of  course, 
be  scientifically  sound.  Generalization  must  be  avoided  and  instruction  must  be 
based  on  an  intellectual  rather  than  an  emotional  approach."22 

Here  is  a  scientific  and  objective  approach  to  a  problem  that,  far  too  often, 
has  been  based  upon  sentiment  and  emotionalism. 

Brief  reference  should  be  made  to  another  evidence  of  progress  in 
Superintendent  Wilkins'  Office,  safety  education.  After  calling  attention 
to  statistics  which  revealed  that  accidents  are  the  leading  cause  for  death 
in  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent reminded  the  people  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
permitted  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  the  safety  education  of  public 
school  pupils  in  grades  one  through  nine.  The  publication,  "A  Teacher's 
Guide  in  Safety  Education,"  was  re -written  and  was  made  available  to 
teachers  and  administrators.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
recommended  that  one  individual  in  each  school  be  appointed  as  the  key 
person  in  carrying  out  administrative  policy  as  determined  by  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendent. 

What  has  been  described  in  the  pages  preceding  is  indicative  of  the 
busy  and  thoughtful  planning  of  Superintendent  Wilkins'  staflf.  Other  activ- 
ities can  only  be  mentioned  briefly.  Much  progress  was  made  in  school 
district  reorganization.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  statistics  on  school 
reorganization  up  to  date  because  of  the  rapidity  of  the  reorganization  of 
school  districts. 

Thus,  Superintendent  Wilkins'  term  was  one  of  planning,  organizing, 
staffing,  directing,  coordinating,  reporting  and  budgeting.  This  account  of 
what  has  been  done  is  necessarily  incomplete.  But  it  does  indicate  the  im- 
portance and  complexity  of  the  duties  of  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Illinois  in  the  early  1960's. 


^^The  School  Code  of  Illinois,  Article  27,  Section  10. 
^-Educational  Press  Bulletin,  November,  1959,  p.  17. 
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